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There are copious notes and references to the orders and to the forms. The 
amendments of 1903 are indicated by italics, and the matters omitted from 
the original statutes are placed in the foot notes. The discussion of the 
amendments is made as complete as possible, and of course is based largely 
upon the writer's knowledge of the steps that led to their passage, and, as 
he says, of, "The genesis of the successive bills that resulted in that act. ' ' The 
result is that the work is practically a review of the law of 1898 and its 
amendments down to the present date, and the understanding of the author 
as to the meaning of the act as amended which as yet has not had judicial 
construction. 

The author was an earnest advocate of the Ray bill, so-called, amending 
the bankruptcy law, and at the meeting of not only the referees in bank- 
ruptcy, but of credit men throughout the United States, he was an earnest 
advocate of this bill, particularly the section thereof relating to preferences, 
and occasionally throughout the work one can see the personality of the 
author shown in such expressions as "the storm centre," and "lines of 
cleavage." In discussing the question of the proof and allowance of claims, 
he says: "Still, whatever be the ultimate decisions as to transactions less 
common or more subject to suspicion, the exasperating practice of requiring 
the surrender of mere payments, made and received in due course, is at an 
end." 

It is no disparagement to the authors of other valuable works on bank- 
ruptcy which have hitherto been published, to state that this work is one 
which will be almost indispensable in the library of the practitioner or 
student of the bankruptcy law. The wide experience of Mr. Hotchkiss, his 
familiarity with the bankruptcy law both as a student and an administrative 
officer, as chairman of the executive committee of referees, and president of 
the national association of bankruptcy referees has brought him in close 
touch with everything concerning the bankruptcy law. 

It is a valuable contribution to this branch of statutory legislation, enacted 
by congress in pursuance of powers granted it under the constitution. 

Harrow P. Davock, 
Referee in Bankruptcy, Detroit 

History of The Louisiana Purchase. By James Q. Howard, pp. 170; 
price $1.50. Publishers: Callaghan & Co., Chicago. 

This work only narrowly escapes being a "true history." The author's 
estimate of its character is set forth in the preface, in which he says that a 
similar work by J. K. Hosmer, "being essentially a work of fiction, but faintly 
historical, in no way conflicts with this narrative of fact, which has gone 
forth with the approval of the Exposition Company at St. Louis." On the 
other hand, a certain popular quality is claimed for the book. For, inas- 
much as all the sources of information have been examined, our author 
thought it needless to burden his account with long lists of references and 
authorities. 

The first two chapters are the best. In the first an excellent tale 
is made of the exploration of De Narvaez, De Soto, Joliet and Marquette, 
and of LaSalle. The strongest quality of Mr. Howard as an historical narra- 
tor is his thoroughgoing appreciation of the power of personality, and in this 
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brief chapter on the early exploration of Louisiana, this quality finds ample 
opportunity for heroic, even dramatic, expression. Chapter II carries the 
story of Louisiana from 1700 to 1782, which is a period of "settlement and 
transition." The work of deTonty, Iberville, and Bienville, Anthony Crozat's 
private monopoly, and John Law's Company of the West fill out the French 
portion of this period. The Spanish occupation resulting from the Treaty of 
Fontainebleau, 1762, was inaugurated by the infamous O'Reilly. But the 
mild and wise administration of O'Reilly's successors, Unzago and Galvez, 
proved Spanish misrule to be an accident of persons rather than a settled 
policy. Professor Turner could show, we believe, that the work of George 
Rogers Clark has been greatly overestimated. It is not certain but that Clark 
was quite as deep-dyed a villain as Wilkinson upon whom is shouldered a 
most appalling load of epithets. In both instances, it is obvious that Mr. 
Howard has followed the verdict pronounced by Roosevelt in the "Winning 
of the West." A. muddled geography mars the value of this part of the work. 

As to the rest of the book, from page 33 on, it is badly informed, presump- 
tious, and partisan. Detraction is aimed at Jay's services abroad. He "tried 
to borrow five million dollars and succeeded in borrowing one hundred and 
forty thousand dollars." This is most unfair. It is probable that even Frank- 
lin would have done but little better at the hostile court of Spain. Franklin 
is indeed made a prodigy at the peace negotiations of 1782. "For months (he) 
carried on his peace-making unaided. " As a cat plays with a captured mouse, 
he tossed about and dominated at will, the whole coterie of British negotia- 
tions. Jay and Adams come in for small meed of praise. Indeed, if they had 
supported Franklin, Canada could have been obtained (p 40). Mr. Howard's 
defense of Vergennes against the suspicions of Jay and Adams is ardent. But 
the result of this championing is disappointingly equivocal. "The truth is, 
that until the day of his death, in 1787, Vergennes was as true to this country 
as his duty to his own king and country permitted him to be." In a foot- 
note our author expresses his gratification that his estimate of Vergennes is 
confirmed by Doniol,— just as if one could legitimately frame such an esti- 
mate without having read the material that Doniol presents. 

The rest of the work is a careful campaign against Jefferson, with a view 
to excluding him from all credit for the Louisiana Purchase, which is 
made entirely the work of Robert R. Livingston. The Great Declaration, it 
is said, was the work of a committee of five, of which Livingston was equally 
a member with Jefferson, and the latter simply reduced the opinions of the 
committee to rhetorical form. Why Jefferson was the one chosen is not stated. 
It was the tactics of the Virginian politicians that drove Washington to his 
grave. And, finally, a quotation from Roosevelt's "Benton" makes Jefferson 
out the author of nullification. We are now prepared to believe thatJefferson 
deserves no credit for the Louisiana Purchase. 

Mr. Howard cites no new evidence, and what he shows is simply this: In 
October, 1800, the treaty of San Ildefonso conveyed Louisiana to France. In 
March 1802, the news of this treaty reached the United States. It was deemed 
by Jefferson to be of serious enough import to drive us into alliance with Great 
Britain. At least, the navigation of the Mississippi and our southern bound- 
ary must be secured. To this end, in May, 1802, both Livingston at Paris 
and Pinckney at Madrid, were ordered to make inquiries looking to the acquisi- 
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tion of New Orleans and the Floridas, from whichever power still possessed 
them. April 10, 1803, the truce of Amiens having ended, Napoleon, fearful of 
an English invasion of Louisiana, proposed to turn the entire country over to 
the United States. Before the end of April the treaty was agreed to. In June 
it reached the United States. Jefferson agreed that the constitutional question 
must not be raised against this great opportunity. The senate adopted the 
treaty by a vote of 24 to 7, October 19, 1803. 

Such are the facts of the story. The idea of transferring the country to the 
west of the Mississippi to the United States originated with Napoleon. Liv- 
ingston was no less astounded by the idea when first communicated to him 
than was Jefferson. On the other hand, the acceptance of the treaty by the 
administration and party was hearty and unanimous. What arrant nonsense, 
then, to speak of the "Conqueror of Italy's defeat" at the hands of Living- 
ston ; and what rank unfairness to charge Jefferson and Madison with short- 
sightedness because in the interval preceding the arrival of the treaty to the 
United States, their repeated instructions to Livingston and Monroe urged 
the purchase of merely the territory to the east of the Mississippi. At the 
close of the volume are supplemental sketches of "the far-sighted statesmen 
chiefly, not ex-officio, instrumental in bringing about the enlargement of the 
nation." Jefferson is not included in this lavish dole of fame. 

The book abounds in curious dicta, ranging from a sympathetic estimate 
of Admiral Schley to the assignment to Hamilton of the most exalted role in 
American history. Of sentimentalities of style and epithet, few remain in the 
ink-pot. The proof-reading and the indexing are at times eccentric. 

Edward Samuel Corwin 
University of Michigan 



Webster's International Dictionary of the English Language. 
Being the authentic edition of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, 
comprising the issues of 1864, 1879, and 1884, thoroughly revised and 
much enlarged under the supervision of Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D. 
With a voluminous appendix, to which is now added a supplement of 
twenty-five thousand words and phrases, W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., 
editor-in-chief, Springfield, Mass. Published by G. & C. Merriam 
Company, 1902. Pp. cvi, 2364. 

This is the great Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, which became the 
International in the edition of 1890, brought down to 1900 by the Supple- 
ment of new words and phrases prepared under the editorship of Dr. W. T. 
Harris. The legal words and phrases of the edition of 1890 were revised by 
Francis Wharton, (now deceased) and those of the Supplement of 1900, by 
Justice Brewer of the supreme court of the United States. The general nature 
of the work is so well known that no words of further praise are 
necessary, while the conciseness and accuracy of its legal definitions, 
attested by their constant citation by every court in the land, make the book 
an indispensable tool for every lawyer's office. 

This edition is printed from new plates and the book is a notable specimen 
of the printer's and the binder's arts. 



